











ADVENT' 


Thy Savior cometh, Emmanuel, 
Rejoice, be glad, O Israel. 
(HYMN) 
DVENT bells are ringing in the wintry morning, and 
from within the sunlit portals and windows of our 
churches the old Advent hymns, so expressive of 
longing, come floating towards us. At such a time 
our heart is lifted with heavenly desire above this 
earth toward the Savior. Children are glad at the thought that 
the Christchild will soon be with us, and their joy is shared also 
by their elders. Even in the miserable mess of sin there is a gentle 
stirring of new hope and confidence—it is Advent’”’ (A. Donders). 


1. From the History of Advent. The observance of the Ad- 
vent season began with an Advent fast. The fast is older than the 
liturgical observance of Advent as such. It seems that the custom 
of fasting in preparation for the birthday of our Lord originated 
in the bishopric of Tours. Evidence for this we have from the 
synod of Macon held in 581. From Tours the Advent fast spread 
to the rest of France. According to the writings of Pope Gregory 
the Great, it was also introduced in Rome in the sixth century. 
It was in Rome that Advent developed into a liturgical part of 
the Church year, and from Rome the observance spread to the 
whole of the Western world. The Greeks do not observe Advent; 


1 The present article on Advent is a chapter from the forthcoming book of 
Dom Haering, Living With the Church, It has been previously announced in O. F. 
as a new volume of our Popular Liturgical Library (see O. F., Volume III, p. 
316). It will be published by Benziger Brothers and is scheduled to appear about 
February.—Ed. 
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instead, since the eighth century, they keep a six weeks’ fast be- 
fore Christmas. 

The number of Advent Sundays was not everywhere the 
same. It fluctuated between three and six. To this day the Ambro- 
sian liturgy has six Sundays of Advent. Formerly the Sundays 
were counted backwards—what we now call the first Sunday, 
was then called the fourth. The last Sunday was called Hebdomoda 
or Dominica ante Natale Domini—the week or the Sunday before 
the birth of our Lord. 


According to some writers the four weeks, or rather the four 
Sundays of Advent, refer to the 4000 years during which man- 
kind had to wait for the coming of the Savior. But neither in 
the Scriptures nor in the other sources of revelation, and neither 
in the divine service nor in the official teaching of the Church, is 
it put down for certain that precisely 4000 years elapsed from 
the time of Adam to that of Christ. Those who attribute this 
hardly tenable opinion to the teaching of the Catholic Church are 
guilty of misrepresentation. 


2. The Meaning and Spirit of Advent. Advent means arrival. 

The purpose of Advent is to prepare us for the arrival of our Lord. 
It should also remind us of the long waiting of the world before 
the time of Christ, and of our waiting for another coming, so that 
we may not be found unprepared. We distinguish a threefold 
Advent: 

(1) The arrival of Jesus upon earth at His birth. 

(2) The arrival of Jesus in the hearts of Christians. 

(3) The arrival of Jesus at the Last Judgment. 


A. Advent insistently reminds us of the time before Christ 
and of its spiritual void and darkness. Mankind sat ‘“‘in darkness 
and in the shadows of death.’’ Even today we are touched by the 
cries of suffering and the outbursts of woe through which the 
people of old gave vent to their misery. How painful and de- 
pressed were the old melodies of Sion, until the time came in 
which all was fulfilled, until the heavens opened and the clouds 
did “‘rain the just’’, and the earth did ‘‘open and bud forth a 
Savior’’ upon this stricken earth! 
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ADVENT 


With this mood of Advent the season is in full agreement. 
Nature, with her steadily shortening days and lengthening nights, 
her rich coloring gone and her cold wintry days coming on, quiet- 
ly and persistently recalls those dreary times before the Savior’s 
coming. 

B. Advent is a time of preparation for our Lord’s coming 
into our hearts. A blind man is still in the darkness of night 
even after the sun has risen. The Sun of Salvation, Christ, has 
risen long ago upon mankind. Yet it depends upon the worthi- 
ness of each one of us whether this Sun will light up his soul 
with truth and grace. The Church celebrates the four weeks of 
preparation so that we may become worthy of Christ’s coming 
into our hearts. The meaning of Advent is beautifully pointed out 
in the Collect of the second Sunday of Advent: “Stir up our 
hearts, O Lord, to make ready the ways of thine only-begotten 
Son: that through His coming we may be worthy to serve Thee 
with purified minds.” 

Do not say: ‘““Why wait till Christmas when Christ comes 
every day?’’ He does, indeed, come daily. But at Christmas there 
is a distinct difference: on the part of God, because God at- 
taches His graces to the great mysteries of the Church year; and 
on our part, because we are made more susceptible to their effi- 
cacy through our preparation. 

Advent makes us think also of those countries and nations, 
as well as of those individual souls, in whom Christ, the Sun of 
Justice, is not yet risen, and who today still dwell in the shadows 
of death, as did all men in the time before Christ. During Advent 
holy Church, like a loving mother, implores the Savior to come 
also to these souls and bestow upon them His heavenly gifts. 

‘Today the world is still sighing sorrowfully, and ardently 
longing for help. Heathenism is not yet overcome. Extensive por- 
tions of the earth are still in the power of utter darkness. Thou- 
sands still pass their days without God and without Christ. De- 
spite their need of salvation they do not draw nigh to the Savior, 
because they are not aware of their blindness and do not know 
how miserable they really are. Even today poor human beings, 
bowed down with a tremendous weight of sin and suffering, are 
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sighing and seeking for paradise. They are longing for help, but 
it does not come. They seek but do not find. They do not ap- 
proach their Savior and He does not come to them. 


saé 


If you seek me with all your heart you will surely find 
me!’ Therein lies the secret. ‘As many as received Him, He gave 
them power to be made the sons of God.’ He is the Savior of 
mankind. He alone—Christ, our God—will save them also to- 
day ... He draws the human heart out of every distress, and into 
His kingdom. He gives back lost peace; He heals the wounded, 
consoles the oppressed, lifts up the fallen—on condition that they 
sincerely look up to Him in faith and love. 


“Then comes Christmas: A light is risen in the darkness, 
and His salvation shines upon the peoples anew’’ (A. Donders). 


C. Advent also reminds us of that third coming of our Lord 
which all of us are awaiting—His coming on the last day, in great 
power and majesty, to judge the whole world. Read the Gospel 
of the first Sunday of Advent. In like manner the first Responsory 
of the Matins of that Sunday gives forceful expression to this idea: 


1. I look from afar, and behold! 
I see the power of God coming, 
And a cloud covering all the land. 


2. Go ye out to meet Him and say: 
“Tell us if Thou art He 
That shall reign over the people Israel.’’ 


3. All ye earthborn and children of men, 
Both rich and poor together, 
Go ye out to meet Him and say: 


4. “Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel, 
Thou that leadest Joseph’s people like a flock; 
Tell us if Thou art He.” 


5. Lift up, O ye princes, your gates; 
Be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, 
And the King of Glory shall enter 
That shall reign over God's people Israel. 
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ADVENT 


To this idea is joined the coming of our Lord at our death. 
Suppose you knew that at Christmas, about midnight, our Lord 
should come to you—on your deathbed. How would you pre- 
pare yourself for such an event? Thomas 4 Kempis expresses the 
idea as follows: ‘‘From festival to festival wo should make our 
resolution, as if we were then to depart from this world and to 
come to the eternal festival. And so we ought carefully to prepare 
ourselves in seasons of devotion, and walk the more devoutly, and 
keep every observance the more strictly, as if we were in a little 
while to receive from God the reward of our labor. And if it be 
put off, let us believe that we were not well enough prepared, and 
as yet unworthy of that so great glory which shall be revealed to 
us in the time appointed; and let us study to prepare ourselves 
the better for our departure’ (Imitation of Christ, Book I, ch. 
19, 6 and 7). 

This idea of dying at Christmas is also well expressed in the 
Mass of the feast of St. Stephen. There we see how a martyr by 
his death celebrates Christmas and sees ‘‘the heavens opened, and 
Jesus standing at the right hand of the power of God”’. 

D. Although Advent ts a penitential season, it never ap- 
proaches the strictness of Lent; on the contrary there ts always 
something joyful about it. 

The Church reminds us in various ways of the serious aspect 
of the penitential season: 

a) By having the Gospel of the last judgment read and ex- 
plained to us on the first Sunday, and the penitential sermons of 
St. John the Baptist on the succeeding Sundays. 

b) By forbidding marriage solemnities and all the accompa- 
nying noisy merrymaking. 

c) By prescribing the use of violet vestments and the omis- 
sion of the Gloria at Mass. 

d) By obliging us to keep special fast days (Ember days and 
the Vigil of Christmas). 

The joyful aspect of Advent is noted especially in the Alle- 
luia, which is not dead and buried as during Lent. We become 
aware of a certain ring of joyfulness in church services, which re- 
echoes within our hearts. The Antiphons, the Lessons from the 
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prophet Isaias, and the Rorate Masses give voice to a happy ex- 
pectancy. The third Sunday of Advent (Gaudete) especially is 
expressive of joy. It is close to our Lord’s birthday; the organ is 
again played; the altars are decorated; the use of rose-colored vest- 
ments is permitted; dalmatics are used instead of the folded 
chasuble. 

ADMONITION 


The holy season of Advent should remind us of the wretched- 
ness of sin and of the yearning and need of mankind for the 
Savior. In the long night of waiting for the Redeemer, the world 
cried out: ‘“‘Drop down dew, ye heavens, from above and let the 
clouds rain the Just One: let the earth be opened, and bud forth 
a Savior’”’ (Isaias 45, 8). 

During Advent we should prepare ourselves for Christ’s more 
intimate coming into our hearts. Interior recollection should make 
us realize how great a misery sin really is, and help us cut ourselves 
off from all that is sin and leads to sin. We must avoid the world’s 
allurements, center our desires in the coming Savior, and open our 
hearts to Him, so that He will come, with His peace and grace, 
to be born anew at Christmas also in our hearts. 

The quiet season of Advent suggests that we withdraw from 
distracting worldly pleasures; it encourages us to do penance and 
to purify ourselves. As St. John was a forerunner of God, so 
should our purification precede the celebration of Christmas. 
Therefore, 

(1) Pray diligently: assist at the liturgical services during 
Advent; pray well in the morning and in the evening; often re- 
peat the ‘good intention’ during the day. A fitting ejaculatory 
prayer for Advent is, “Drop down dew, ye heavens, from 
above...” 

(2) Overcome yourself—in speaking, in eating, in early 
rising; wage war against your chief failing. 

(3) Perform acts of mercy: Pray for unbelievers, for the 
erring, and for the conversion of sinners. Give Advent alms for 
the poor and for the heathen. Pray especially for the heathen, so 
that they also may soon be able to celebrate Christmas. 
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LITURGY AND THE INNER LIFE 


‘Lord, hear my prayer, and let my cry come unto Thee’ (Ps. 
101, 1; the last of the three responsory prayers following Con- 
fiteor in the Mass; much used elsewhere in liturgical prayer). 


HE inner life of man is in great part a solitary affair. 
It is such of its very nature. For what man knoweth 
the things of a man (his thoughts, motives, etc.) but 
the spirit of the man that is in him (1 Cor. 2, 12)? 
The life within is an impenetrable secret to all but 

God. Only He can live in us and work upon us from within. Each 

human soul comes into existence a thing apart. Alone in its crea- 

tion, it is always alone in the activities proper to it, and in re- 





sponsibility for them. Souls are not descended one from another 
and they can not be mingled to form a combined or greater soul. 


‘Each in his hidden sphere of bliss or woe, 
Our hermit spirits dwell.”’ 


As we come into this world, so we leave it—alone. Alone each 
one is judged at death, and each one’s destiny is in some respect 
utterly different from that of any other; ‘‘a new name, which no 
man knoweth but him that receiveth it’’ (Apoc. 2,17). Nothing 
in the order of God's providence, we must believe, will ever be 
at variance with this primary disposition of His will in our regard. 

But for all that, Everyman is a social being. He can come 
into existence only in vital dependence upon others like himself; 
he must continue through life more or less as he began; and his lot 
in the endless hereafter is sure to be conditioned somehow by his 
relations with others of his kind. God never fails to reckon with 
this provision of His wisdom. Thus, if all are involved in the 
fall of Adam, all may share in the salvation won by Christ. But 
we cannot be one with Christ unless we are one with all who are 
one with Him. We are, indeed, saved one by one; but all together. 
St. Paul has developed this thought with divine skill by likening 
all who are in Christ to the members of the human body; many 
yet one, all living by the one life, working to the same end, 
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needing one another; all sharing the ups and downs of life in a 
union of mutual solicitude for the good of all. No member of 
man’s material body can live by itself. Neither can any member 
of the mystical body of Christ have the life that He alone gives, 
except by cooperating with the other members in the service of God. 

The first item in the service of God is worship. We must 
expect, then, that worship in common, social worship, liturgical 
worship will be a first requisite in the quest of the absolute Good. 
God wills it; and no one can really draw nigh to God save by the 
submission of his separate inner self to the will of his Lord. Each 
one of us enters ever more intimately into union with God, not 
by withdrawing into self away from the appointed exercises of 
corporate worship, but by taking part as fully as possible in the 
noblest activity of the heavenly Organism to which we all belong. 
This is liturgical piety. He that will seek life in God all by him- 
self, shall lose it according to the measure of his isolation. And he 
that will leave off his pre-occupation with what is merely his own, 
to seek God with his brethren under the sanctifying power of the 
Sovereign Priest in the liturgy, will find in all fullness the Treas- 
ure of his heart’s desire. 

If it could be denied that liturgical piety is the most effective 
means to build up the inner life of each and every soul, the Church 
would have led us astray. But there is no occasion for such a 
thought. Does not the text of the liturgy itself assure us? ‘We’ 
pray to ‘our Father’ for ‘us’. All and each are perfectly blended in 
this simple and sublime way. No one anywhere is excluded from 
‘us’, and each ‘I’ in the group at prayer is certainly included. There 
is no need to set ‘myself’ off from others in the practice of prayer. 
The teaching of our Lord and the Apostles is against it. The lit- 
urgy is able to focus the full value of our Redeemer’s merits and the 
intercessory power of the whole Communion of Saints upon the 
needs of this or that individual soul. And a way is found to let 
each soul express itself with a dignity and a power beyond its own, 
as a participant in the universal prayer-life of the Mystical Christ. 

A very striking illustration of this (less impressive to the 
many, perhaps, because so familiar) is the verse of Psalm 101 that 
closes the group of prayers following the Confiteor in the Mass. It 
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is used in the liturgy on many other occasions, when the Confiteor 
is not said, but always as the last of the responsory supplications 
that precede the Church’s customary expression of fellowship in 
the life of grace—Dominus vobiscum.* Thus used, it unites most 
intimately each one of the faithful with the multitude of believers 
and with Christ the Head of all. ‘‘Lord, hear my prayer,’’ says the 
ordained spokesman of the Church. Whose prayer is ‘my prayer’? 
Not simply the prayer of the one who utters the words, but that 
of the Church-in-Christ for whom he speaks. “‘And let my cry 
come unto Thee,”’ is the response of each for himself. Whose cry? 
Surely that of the soul from whom the words proceed. See how 
the intercessory voice of our divine Head draws into harmony with 
itself the prayer of each pious heart in a cry to the Father of Mer- 
cies, a cry that is both ours and our Lord’s. 


Let us pause to restate our position: Man is at once by nature 
both solitary and social. He must act according to his nature in the 
most important activity of rational life, the worship of God. Reli- 
gious worship, therefore, must blend the solitude of intelligent self- 
direction with union in the dependence of all upon the common 
source of life. Because the Bread ts one, we though many are one 
body, for we all partake of the one Bread (1 Cor. 10, 17). Noth- 
ing could express this idea more effectively than the liturgical use of 
Ps. 101, 1 in conjunction with the Church’s greeting, Dominus 
vobiscum. 


Psalm 101 is one of the Seven Penitential Psalms. It is 
throughout a prayer for deliverance from the unhappy effects of 
sin. In the Mass its first verse carries on the idea of the prayers 
directly preceding, but with the personal, individual note predomi- 
nant. However, it is not without social implications. The psalm 
as a whole begins with the holy singer begging relief from his own 
manifold afflictions, but it passes without a break into a supplica- 
tion for the redemption of Sion, the people of God typified by the 
national center of liturgical worship. God will show His mercy 
most acceptably by restoring the ruined sanctuary of His people, 

1 That is, when the prayer is led by one authorized to act for the whole 


Church. What we now say of Ps. 101, 1 is not verified when it is used in lieu of 
‘Dominus vobiscum’ by one who is not permitted to use the latter. 
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“that they may acclaim the name of the Lord in Sion, and praise 
Him in Jerusalem.’’ The resumption of liturgical worship is be- 
sought as the consummation of all God’s blessings to His own, 
and the pledge of their final blessedness. The appeal of the sacred 
singer is truly his own, but it rises from his heart as from one of 
many whose needs will all be met by the establishment of liturgi- 
cal worship again in ‘the house of prayer for all’ on Sion. 

What best serves all is of most profit to each. That may not 
be always true of material things, but it is in the world of the 
spirit. Much to the point are the words of St. Augustine: “In no 
way does the possession of goodness become less by the presence 
of a sharer; nay, the possession of goodness becomes so much 
the greater in proportion as many possess it who are united in 
charity. Nor shall he have that possession who is unwilling to 
have it in common, and he will find it the more ample in propor- 
tion as he will have others to share therein.’"* What is this but the 
charity exercised in liturgical worship, a quality of soul that is 
the root of all merit before God? 

We may and we must admit the same great Father's philos- 
ophy of prayer: ‘““The cry to the Lord is vain, if it be naught but 
the body’s voice, while the heart is not intent upon God 
Whether we pray to God vocally or in silence, it is the heart that 
must send forth the cry. But the cry of the heart is the earnest 
application of the mind . . . A man cries with his whole heart 
when he has no other thought’’ (On Ps. 118). True indeed. But 
the possibility of coming to such perfection of devotion is not les- 
sened in any way by the practice of liturgical piety. Sursum corda, 
is the watchword of the Church Praying; and the Church has 
power from above to make us able to answer the call that has 
echoed about her altars from the hour of the first Mass in the Cen- 
acle to our own. Union with the Church in prayer is union with 
Christ; for if the Church is really (in a social, moral sense) a 
body of which Christ is the head, it must include Him as a mem- 
ber—dominant indeed, but still a fellow-member with all who 
enter into that blessed unit; “‘the First-born of many brethren’’. 
The cry of each heart must rise from its own solitary, separate 


1 On the City of God, 15, 5. 
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source; but it sounds most appealingly in the discerning ear of 
God when it blends in perfect unison with the common supplica- 
tion of all who live unto Him in Christ. 


This is no novelty. In A. D. 107, St. Ignatius of Antioch, 
a bishop of the Apostolic age, was writing: ‘“‘Do ye, one by one, 
become a choir, that being one in love, and taking up the praise 
of God in unison, you may sing with one voice to the Father 
through Jesus Christ, so that He may both hear you, and per- 
ceive by your works that you are indeed the members of His Son 
. . » He, therefore, who does not assemble with the Church, has 
already by this manifested his pride and condemned himself .. . 
Take heed, then, often to come together for thanksgiving to God 
and for praise. For when you frequently assemble in the same 
place, the powers of satan are destroyed, and the destruction at 
which he aims is prevented by the unity of your faith.”’ * 

The lesson of these most weighty words is that each soul's 
progress in perfection depends upon the extent to which it enters 
into the common prayer-life of the Church universal, either in de- 
sire or by actual participation when that is possible. The inner life 
is ‘integrated’ (as they say today) by nothing so well as by the 

ractice of liturgical devotion. To the words of the first Fathers 

we may now add the authority of our Holy Father Pius XI: ‘‘Just 
as the manna had in it all manner of sweetness, so the prayer- 
forms of the liturgy suit the needs of all souls and of each one in 
particular.’’ These sacred forms are not mere official proprieties. 
They are vehicles of divine grace to all who thoughtfully make 
them their own. They can and they should become to each of us 
the cry of the heart, ‘my cry’, a cry that will surely come to the 
One to whom it is directed and be answered with the largess of 
‘every grace and heavenly blessing, through Christ our Lord.” 


RICHARD E. POWER. 
Springfield, Mass. 


1 Letter to the Ephesians. 
2 Prayer, Supplices Te rogamus: CANON MISSAE, 
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IF I BE LIFTED UP' 
AN ESSAY ON THE SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 
I. ON THE BOOK 


N former years, and on occasions in these later times, 
one may hear the story of the Bible that was chained. 
It is a legend with some three hundred years’ tradi- 
tion behind it. The Catholic Church had a Bible, so 
the story, but they had a chain and lock on it so no 

one could read it. It is true, this story, but not quite accurate. 
Everyone now knows that the chain was there, not so that people 
couldn’t read it, but so that they could read it. The point is that 
it was chained open, not shut. And it was chained and locked for 
precisely the same reason that people lock the garage door when 
they put the car away. They do that so they can use the car, not 
to prevent its use. 





Books were very expensive in those days. Printing hadn't 
been invented and the making of a book like the Bible or the Mis- 
sal meant years of labor. Buying a Missal then meant an invest- 
ment of as much money as buying a Rolls Royce means now. One 
can hardly blame people for trying to prevent stealth. No one 
blames a man for locking his garage; and it has always been ac- 
counted wise to lock the barn door before the horse is stolen. 

But in those days people hardly needed such a thing as a 
Missal. Latin was universal in the West. One has only to go back 
to the time when Chaucer wrote in English and Dante wrote in 
Italian to see the beginning of our modern languages. And for a 
lorig time after Chaucer and Dante, the common people understood 
and spoke Latin. And for a much longer time educated people spoke 
Latin. Mary Queen of Scots and Elizabeth, her benevolent rela- 
tion, spoke Latin with ease. And in those times when the priest 
at Mass said ‘‘sursum corda’’, every one in the church knew that 


1 The essays appearing under this title in the present and following issues 
of 0. F. form the substance of a series of conferences given by the author at the 
Cathedral of St. Paul. They were given this fall on request for the fourth time in 


little over a year, to a volunteer group of about a hundred parish members. They 
will appear later in pamphlet form as No. 4, Series I, of the Popular Liturgical 
Library. 
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he had said ‘‘lift up your hearts’; and they could respond quite 
naturally: ‘““That we have already done and are doing.” 

So although Missals were as expensive as Dusenburg cars, 
people at Mass didn’t need Missals because they understood what 
was said in Latin. Now, few people understand Latin, but Mis- 
sals or other books are so inexpensive that everyone can buy them, 
and there is no necessity for chains. And so the use of Latin makes 
little difference in our understanding of the Mass because with a 
Missal in English you can easily learn to understand every word 
that is said and follow every action that is performed. 

The Missal is a wonderful book. It has been in process of 
composition for over three thousand years. About that long ago 
Moses, under the inspiration of God, wrote the first parts. After 
him came the prophets—Isaias whose lips were cleansed with fire, 
Jeremias who wept over the city, Malachias who prophesied of the 
unending sacrifice. Then there was Solomon with all his wisdom, 
and David with his gift of song, Job with his patience and philos- 
ophy. Later, Matthew and Luke, Mark and John, wrote the Gos- 
pel, under inspiration, and the Gospel is part of the Mass. The 
Missal is made up for the most part of selections from Sacred 
Scripture. 

Later there were the martyrs who didn’t write anything, but 
whose heroism was written in the minds of their contemporaries 
and whose birth day, which was their death day, comes to us as a 
festival. Then there are the collects, secrets and postcommunions 
written by people before the sixth century, nobody knows 
by whom. 

In those days music was composed as men lifted up their 
hearts in song. The composers are as unknown as their music is 
great; and the Catholic world is at this time endeavoring to learn 
to appreciate its greatness and to regain true religion by re-entering 
into its spirit. 

As century succeeded century each age left its marks upon the 
Missal. Each people who loved the Mass embellished and perfected 
the Book of the Mass. One age left us music and the rythm of 
great collects, another left us the memory of martyrdom, another 
the poetry of the sequence and trope. And we in this latter time, 
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heirs to this inheritance, children of great forefathers, we now set 
ourselves to the task of learning to appreciate more perfectly the 
wealth of our heritage, the magnificence of our gift. 

The Church has been thinking about the sacrifice of the Mass 
for some two thousand years. The result of that meditation is the 
Missal. The expression of that thought is the Book of the Mass. 
As often as not the thought would be too deep for either tears or 
words. Thereupon she made music, and when the words failed 
completely she made songs without words. This Book is some- 
thing not made by human hands, because this Book is the writ- 
ten prayer of the Church. And the prayer of the Church is not 
human and natural, but superhuman and supernatural. The Holy 
Ghost, who abides with the Church until the end of time, guiding 
her in the way of truth and grace, has guided her in the writing 
of this Book, which it is our privilege to know. 

The prayer of the Church has a double purpose. It is, first, 
to praise and, second, to teach. The Church is commissioned to 
teach and this she does by word of mouth and by action. Every- 
thing she does, everything she makes, has that twofold purpose, 
to praise and teach. To know a cathedral and to understand it is 
to know a great deal of the teaching of the Church. So in her 
prayers. She teaches her children to pray and the prayers she teaches 
her children make them understand more of the depth and the 
height and the breadth of the riches of the wisdom and of the 
knowledge of God. The collects in the Missal teach one the attri- 
butes and perfection of God, the secrets teach the purpose of the 
Gift, the postcommunions are a perfect commentary on the nature 
and effects of holy Communion. Every year she reproduces the life 
of our Lord by means of Gospels and feasts. Every year she gives us 
the teachings of the Apostles in the Epistles. Every year she shows 
us some of the children who have lived Christ-lives in a perfect 
manner. So it is with perfect aptness that the aphorism comes to 
us, that the law of prayer is the law of belief. Always she draws 
her children to Christ. She makes their minds to come to the mind 
of Christ, she draws their wills to conformity with the will of 
Christ, she increases their stature so that they grow into the full- 
ness of Christ who is filled all in all. 
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This Book then it is our privilege to know. And it is not 
difficult. Great things are always simple. So the Mass is compara- 
tively easy to understand and the Missal is easy to learn. To a 
Catholic there is nothing he can be more justly proud of than the 
Book of the Mass. 





° 
II. OF THE RHYTHM OF PRAYER 

Everything that enjoys the privilege of existence in this 
world, or out of it, has something which the Scholastics called 
“‘form’’. The word has a technical meaning for them. For us it 
has not. Form is merely shape or contour. We know the shape of 
rivers and snakes, of mountains and cathedrals, of shoes and ships 
and all such material things. We may not be so familiar with the 
form of prayer. Yet a prayer has a definite and recognizable con- 
tour in spite of the fact that it is more spiritual than ships and 
sealing wax. Its form is more like the form of a sonnet or madri- 
gal. It varies a great deal because there are so many kinds of prayer. 
But the prayer composed by our blessed Lord gives the cast to all 
others. It has two parts, of which the first looks to God and speaks 
of the things of God, and the second looks to men and speaks of 
men’s affairs. 

Everything in the world which enjoys the privilege of life 
in addition to that of existence has another quality. To be alive 
is to move. So anything that has life has movement and anything 
that moves intelligently has direction and rhythm. Movement with- 
out direction is unintelligent like the circles of a man lost in the 
woods. Movement without rhythm is ungraceful like the circles 
of a man lost in the fumes of alcohol. Direction in motion is beau- 
tiful. The direction of a homing pigeon on its way through clouds 
and storms has always been admired. The rhythm of motion is 
graceful. The rhythm of a dancer, or a comet whirling on its orbit, 
or the earth on its axis, or a tree bowing beneath the wind—these 
have been admired in sundry ways by any number of people with 
a taste for poetry. 

Now prayer has the privilege and duty of existence. So prayer 
has shape and contour. It is also something alive. So a prayer has 
direction and rhythm. For example, the prayer taught by our 
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blessed Lord has direction and rhythm. The first part directs your 
attention upward to God; the second part directs God’s attention 
downward to men. We give to God our earnest desire that His will 
be done and His kingdom come and ask in return that we receive 
bread, forgiveness, and deliverance from all manner of evil. We 
give something and receive something, and were one to estimate the 
value of the two parts one would have to say that of the two it 
is more important to give. 

The Hail Mary is similar to the Our Father. We praise the 
Blessed Virgin, say she has the plenitude of grace, that with her is 
Christ, that she is one blessed above all women. And then in the 
second part we ask her to pray for us now and when we die. The 
prayer is a double action of praise and petition. Direction is first 
upwards and then downwards like the curve of an arch. 

Probably the most concise example, and one which actually 
defines the form and rhythm of prayer, is the one the angels sang 
at Christmas. “‘Glory to God in the highest.’’ Like the lark that 
springs in perfect joy towards the sun, these words raise a man’s 
heart and mind to God. “‘And on earth peace to men of good 
will.’’ Like the sudden burst of the sun through a veil of clouds 
these words effect what they signify—peace and grace to men. This 
prayer of the angels has perfect rhythm and balance; and who is 
there who would improve on its double direction? All prayer gives 
glory to God and brings peace to men. In fact the purpose of life 
is to give glory to God and in so doing procure eternal peace 
for men. 

Now with this idea of form and rhythm in mind, examine 
any prayer you like and you will find that the more perfect the 
prayer is, the more closely it will approximate this form. Exam- 
ine the Confiteor, the Memorare, the ceremony of Benediction, and 
every Collect and Secret and Postcommunion in the Missal. You 
will be able to recognize in them all the curve of the motion 
of prayer. 

All these single prayers are like the arches of a cathedral. You 
enter a cathedral and your eye foilows a series of low curving 
arches repeated and repeated throughout the structure—between the 





pillars, over the windows, in the dome or along the roof. As your 
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eye follows the progression, you come at last to the great arch 
which sums up and unites the multiple repititions in one grand 
triumph. It is like the rainbow which spans the earth and rears its 
head in the heavens. These single prayers are the little arches and 
the sacrifice of the Mass is the triumphal arch. For after the man- 
ner of the arch of triumph in a building, the Mass sums up all 
things, draws all things to itself in one grand triumphal prayer 
which like the rainbow spans the earth and reaches to its Head in 
heaven. It unites all things, all members of the Church, all mem- 
bers of the mystical body of Christ to the Head of the body 
in heaven. 

For the Mass itself is a prayer having the form and structure 
of prayer. It has direction and rhythm. It is the offering, the giving, 
the extension upwards, of all the Church united with Christ—a 
living gift offered to God; and in return men receive peace and 
grace and the promise and pledge of eternal life. Like the rainbow 
it begins on earth and reaches to heaven, giving glory to God in the 
highest; and then like the rainbow turns downward again bringing 
peace on earth to men of good will. 


This form and direction then are present in the Mass in a 
perfect manner. For where is there a prayer greater than the Mass? 
In broad outline the form of the Mass is the form of the rainbow. 
And this curve or interchange of gifts between men and God is 
repeated twice in the Mass. First in the Mass of the Catechumens 
as an indication and a prelude. Then in the Mass of the Faithful 
in a perfect manner. The Sacrifice-offering (the Canon) is the di- 
rection upwards; the Sacrifice-banquet (Communion) is the direc- 
tion downward. The first is the gift of Christ and with Him the 
gift of ourselves offered to God; the second is the reception of the 
greatest gift even God can give to men—Himeelf. 

The double action of praise and grace is the essential charac- 
teristic of every prayer. It is moreover the outline of the structure 
of the greatest prayer of all. 

PAUL BUSSARD. 


Paul, Minn. 
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CASUAL COMMENT 


I. MAKING CONVERTS TO THE LITURGY 


ime) FLAT shall I say to my friend?’ is the impatient ques- 
tion put to me at times. “He has no sense for the 
liturgical movement. I've talked to him often, and 
tried to persuade him to get interested, but no use. 
He won't bite.’” True enough—there is no use talking 
in such a case. No converts are ever made by preaching or by being 
talked to, that is, when there is no spark of interest in the matter 
in question. Only after a man begins to suspect there is something 
worth while to be had, or entertains the slightest desire for more 
knowledge about a thing, can any talking to him hope to have 
effect. Even physiologically our body must be willing, so to say, 
before the vaccination can “‘take’’; a plate must be sensitized before 
the light can effect it. 

So it is with the convert to the liturgy or the liturgical move- 
ment. There must be some willingness in him, some slight desire 
for a better understanding. That is the inevitable starting point, 
without which all apostolic endeavors will be spent in vain on his 
soul. Yet there is—and there is not—a great problem here in re- 
gard to the majority of Catholics. They are not unwilling to learn 
more about their religious life and the official worship of the 
Church. But they have not the slightest suspicion that anything to 
which the name liturgy is attached can become an inspiration to 
them for a better spiritual life. Hence, too, there is usually not the 
slightest desire on their part to be converted to anything going by 
the name of Liturgical Movement. 

But does not this mean a problem for us that seems insur- 
mountable? Not at all for one who is himself steeped in the litur- 
gical life. If he is that, the effects thereof will show themselves in 
his life and actions, his interests and joys, his relations to the public 
functions of the Church in particular. ‘““By their fruits you shall 
know them,” our Lord said long ago. By their fruits must the 
apostles of the liturgical movement be known, and by their fruits 
must they expect to sow the first seeds of their tiding of good joy. 
Preach, not by word but by example, by a natural example that 
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reflects the inspiration of your heart, not the artificial example 
called forth in order to be seen. And bring your prospective con- 
vert to any examples of actual social liturgical life within reach. 
But say scarcely a word except in anwer to questions. Let the ex- 
ample and the grace of God do the first work. If the example does 
not “‘take’’, no mere word of yours will do so. 

Yes, but then we are only before a further question—the 
question that many willing souls ask themselves today. ““What 
can I do to enter into the liturgical spirit? In fact, what ts the litur- 
gical spirit? It all is so confused and vague, there is nothing defi- 
nite for me to get hold of.” Ah yes! Even good will alone is not 
enough. The change to be effected is more than a change of will, 
although that is no mean start. The change can not come over- 
night. Wide of the mark was the shot made by a pastor who wrote: 
“Give us something that we can put across to the people in ten 
minutes and we'll all be with you!’’ No, Father, it can’t be done! 
You can put something across on the people in ten minutes, only 
if you have put it across on yourself in many more minutes than 
a meagre ten. And no one can put the liturgical spirit across in ten 
minutes, no matter how many years he himself has been absorbing 
and living it. 

For the liturgical spirit is just that—a spirit, a fundamental 
attitude towards the whole of Christian life, which will enter into 
and lend new and richer spiritual color to every angle of that life. 
It is not the learning of any new dogmas—God forbid! But it is 
the flourishing of a new spirit or, much better, the reflourishing of 
an old spirit. So Pius X characterized it: ‘‘Filled as we are with the 
ardent desire to see the true Christian spirit flourish again in every 
respect and be preserved by all the faithful.’’ Here the reader may 
profitably pause and meditate on various phrases used by the Pope: 
true Christian spirit—flourtsh—again—every respect—and be pre- 
served—all the faithful!" 


1 There is an initial difficulty in all this because of the general meaning we 
have come to attach to the word liturgy. For msny it stands only for the etiquette 
of the Church’s worship, for the external ceremonial aspects of the worship. In 
fact, very often the term liturgical is taken to mean merely rubrical. Yet the 
word officially means the public worship of the Church as such, which is above all 
internal if it is anything. A similar misconception is not infrequent regarding 
Canon Law. Where the emphasis in our concept of the Church is on the external 
organization, on the “legal corporation” aspect, rather than on the internal unity 
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It is a change of spirit, or an enhancement of spirit, if you 
wish; not a change of dogma. Yet it may mean a shift of empha- 
sis regarding the influence of some truths of our faith on our 
Christian life.* It will mean among other things a better under- 
standing of the Mystical Body of Christ; Christian solidarity; the 
prayer-life of the Church; the priesthood of Christ, i. e., in Christ 
Himself, in the Church, in the ordained ministers, in all the faith- 
ful; the Communion of Saints; the life of grace, human partici- 
pation in the Divine; the sacramental character, e. a. And it will 
mean not only a better understanding of these, in the sense of 
greater abstract knowledge about them, but an understanding of 
them as inspirational sources of a more intense spiritual life in and 
with Christ and His Church. 

Read the above paragraph to your proposed convert who has 
not the slightest desire to convert, and he will pooh-pooh it. Read 
it to the prospective convert who has an abundance of good will, 
and only that, and he will stare blankly at you. It means noth- 
ing to him. 

But the meaning will come in proportion as his good will 
is set to work. Nothing good comes without effort; and effort, even 
persistent effort, is required in our case. Not physical effort, nor 
any other effort that can be performed vicariously by any of our 
modern devices for saving human energy. Only mental effort will 
do, the effort that goes beyond the daily newspapers and applies 
a modicum of itself to meditation and spiritual reading. But in 
that very fact also lies our hope and consolation. For it is an effort 
to which every Christian is already called by the very fact of his 
being a Christian; and an effort to which religious and priests are 
professionally bound by their special vocation. Nothing new, 
therefore! And only a modicum of it is necessary, backed up by a 
good will that can endure for some time. 
and spiritual fellowship of souls—what wonder that a really zealous and pious 
priest could say with all sincerity: “If there are two things I have total aversion 
for, above all else, they are Liturgy and Canon Law.” The difficulty arising out 
of such current misconceptions was considered so great by some apostles of the 
liturgy, that they advocated dropping the term liturgy altogether in connection 


with the Liturgical Movement. But that would not do. It is for us to adjust our 
notions according to the true concepts of the Church, and not vice versa. 

2 I may possibly be excused for referring to a coming article on “The True 
Christian Spirit” in the Ecclesiastical Review. It gives a few concrete illustrations 
of what the above words state in a general way. 
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To anyone who has the will to enter into the liturgical 
spirit, however busy his day may be, I would suggest the fol- 
lowing as a recipe for a growing understanding of this spirit. It 
is, of course, a plan of study, or of meditation, or spiritual reading, 
as you will. But ten minutes a day will suffice, with success guaran- 
teed. That is, given the above-mentioned willingness and the pa- 
tient persistence, the grace of God will surely do the rest. 


The Program: 


Put aside ten minutes for slow daily reading, bit by bit, with 
the repetitions needed to connect the broken trends of thought, 
and with pauses for digestion of significant sentences. Then take 
up the following in the order mentioned: 


1) Why Do Catholics Attend Mass? I & II. 


2) My Sacrifice and Yours (two other booklets on the 
Mass, soon to be published in the Popular Liturgical Library will 
be good additional matter at this stage). 


3) The Spirit of the Liturgy. 


4) Liturgy the Life of the Church (appearing in a new 
edition in a few weeks). 


To this list other more extensive books might be added, but 
for a beginning these smaller booklets may not look so forbid- 
ding. And in content, explicit and implicit, they leave no angle 
of the matter untouched. Those who should want matter suited 
for collateral reading along with the above meditative exercise, can 
do no better than commence with Cabrol, Liturgical Prayer, or 
Haering, Living with the Church (soon to be published by Ben- 
ziger Brothers); or Duschesne, Battifol, or Fortescue. 

After taking up the above plan, you may have questions for 
further explanation. If so, kindly direct them to the pages of 


Orate Fratres, whose Editors will be happy to do all in their power 
to co-operate with you. 


VIRGIL MICHEL, O. S. B. 


St. John’s Abbey. 
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A SMALL CATECHISM OF THE MASS' 
I. THE MISSAL 


1.—What is the Missal? 
—The Missal is the book containing the prayers of the Mass. 


2.—Is a Missal better than any other prayer books? 
—Yes, it is the most perfect and beautiful Book of Prayer in 
the world. 


3.—Who should have a Missal? 
—Everyone who assists at Mass should have a Missal. 


4.—Why should every one have a Missal? 
—So that every one may understand and follow what the priest 
is saying and doing at Mass. 
5.—Why will a Misal help us to understand and follow the 
priest? 
—Because the language of the Mass is Latin. 
6.—Is it difficult to learn to follow the Mass prayers? 
—No, it is not much more difficult than learning how to go 
to Confession. 


2. PRAYER 


1.—-What is a prayer? 
—Prayer is the lifting up of our minds and hearts to God. 


2.—Are all prayers alike? 
—yYes, there is something the same in almost all prayers. 


3.—What is the something that is the same in almost all prayers? 
—lIt is this, that almost all prayers can be divided into two 
parts. 
4.—What is the first part of almost every prayer? 
—The first part is usually praise. 
5.—What is the second part of almost every prayer? 
—The second part is usually petition. 


6.—What does the first part give? 
—The first part gives glory to God in the highest. 


7.—What does the second part give? 
—The second part gives (brings) peace (or grace) to men 
on earth. 


1 See first page of “The Apostolate” in the present issue. 
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8.—What is the direction of the first part? 
—The direction of the first part is from earth to heaven. 


9.—What is the direction of the second part? 
—The direction of the second part is from heaven to earth. 


10.—Is this true of the “Our Father’’, ‘“‘Hail Mary’’, etc.? 


3. SACRIFICE 


1.—What is sacrifice? 
—Sacrifice is the giving of something to God—which makes 
the one who gives it holy. 
2.—Is a sacrifice a prayer? 
—Yes, a sacrifice is a prayer in the form of a visible gift to God. 
3.—Does it have the two parts of almost every prayer? 
—yYes, a sacrifice gives something to God, and brings some- 
thing to men. 
4.—What do men give to God by means of sacrifice? 
—They give that which all men owe to God. 
5.—What do all men owe to God? 


—AIl men owe God adoration, love, honor, obedience, and 
gratitude. 


6.—Has any man anything that has not come from God? 
—Man has nothing of his absolute own, except his sins. 


N 


.—What should man do since all good comes from God? 
—Man should give to God everything he has and everything 
he is. 


8.—If any man ever gave wholly to God everything he had and 
everything he was—what would that be? 
—That would be a perfect sacrifice of himself. 


4. THE SACRIFICE 


— 


.—Did any one ever offer a perfect sacrifice—that is, give every- 
thing he had and everything he was? 

—yYes, our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ offered the perfect 
Sacrifice of the Cross. 


2.—What did Christ offer in that perfect Sacrifice? 
—He offered His body and His blood, His life, His love, His 
glory and obedience—everything He has and everything 
He is. 
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3.—Why did Christ offer this Sacrifice? 
—He offered it to make up for disobedience to God. 
4.—For whose disobedience did Christ offer His life? 
—For the disobedience of our first parents and for our own. 
5.—When did Christ offer Himself? 
—He offered Himself in every action of His iife, the whole of 
which was one continuous sacrifice. 
6.—But when especially did He offer Himself? 
—At the Last Supper which was the first Mass. 
7.—But when did He offer Himself in a manner that all might 
see? 
—When He died on the cross He offered Himself in a way that 
all might see. 


5. THE CONTINUATION OF THE SACRIFICE 


.—Does our Lord continue the Sacrifice of the Cross? 

—Yes, our Lord continues the Sacrifice of the Cross in the 
Church. 

2.—How does Christ continue this Sacrifice? 
—He continues the Sacrifice of the Cross in the Sacrifice of the 

Mass. 

3.—What, then, is the Sacrifice of the Mass? 

—lIt is the continuation of the Sacrifice of the Cross in space 
and time, that is, in many places and till the end of time. 


— 


4.—The Sacrifice of the Mass, the Sacrifice of the Cross, and the 
Last Supper—are these the same? 

—yYes, they are one and the same Sacrifice. 

.—Why are they the same? 

—They are the same because in each there is the same Christ 
offering Himself to God. 


6.—How do they differ? 
—They differ in the manner, the place and the time of offering. 


wi 


.—What did the Sacrifice of the Cross do for man? 

—The Sacrifice of the Cross redeemed mankind and gained 
grace for all men. 

8.—What does the Sacrifice of the Mass do for man? 

—The Sacrifice of the Mass gives men the grace gained on the 
Cross. 


NS 
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6. THE REASON FOR THE CONTINUATION 


1.—Why does Christ continue His perfect act of self-sacrifice in 
space and time by means of the Mass? 
—He continues it so that we can really join ourselves with 
Him in it. 
2.—Have you then a part in the Sacrifice of the Mass? 


—yYes, I have a part in the Sacrifice. 


3.—What is your part in the Sacrifice? 
—It is, to offer my obedience to God with Christ. 


4.—What else should you give to God in the Mass? 
—I should give the same things that Christ gives—my love 
and obedience, gratitude, and praise. 
5.—When will your part in the Sacrifice be perfect? 
—It will be perfect when I, like Christ, give everything I have 
and everything I am. 
6.—Is your part alone a perfect prayer? 
—No, it is only the first part of a perfect prayer. 


7. MASS OF THE CATECHUMENS 


1.—How is the Mass divided? 
—The Mass is divided into the Mass of the Catechumens and 
the Mass of the Faithful. 


2.—When does the Mass of the Catechumens end? 
—The Mass of the Catechumens ends just before the Offertory. 


3.—Who are Catechumens? 

—They are people who are not yet baptized but who are stu- 

dying Catechism. 
4.—Why is it called their Mass? 

—It is called the Mass of the Catechumens because long ago it 
was the only part of the Mass they could attend. When it 
was finished they were dismissed. 

5.—Who stayed for the Mass of the Faithful? 

—Only the faithful—that is, those who were baptized and so 

had received the gift of faith. 


6.—How is the Mass of the Catechumens divided? 
—It is divided into two parts like every prayer. 





7.—What is the first part? 
—The first part is praise and prayer 
mind and heart to God. 





the lifting up of the 
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8.—What is the second part? 
—The second part is instruction. 
9.—When does the first part end? 
—lIt ends with the end of the last Collect. 
10.—What is a Collect? 
—A Collect is the prayer the priest says for all the people be- 
fore the Epistle. 
11.—What makes up the second part? 
—The second or instruction part is made up of the Epistle and 
Gospel and Sermon. 
12.—Is the Mass of the Catechumens the same every day? 
—Parts of it are always the same and other parts are not. 


13.—Name the parts that are not the same every day. 
—The Introit, Collects, Epistle, Gradual, Alleluia or Tract, 
Sequence, Gospel, and Sermon. 


8. THE SACRIFICE-OBLATION 


1.—How is the Mass of the Faithful divided? 
—Like all prayers it is divided into two parts. 


2.—What is the first part? 
—The first part is the offering to God of Christ together with 
all those who belong to the Mystical Body of Christ. 


3.—What is the Mystical Body of Christ? 
—It is the body of which Christ is the Head and of which all 
the faithful are members. 


4.—What is the second part? 
—The second part is holy Communion. 


5.—When does the first part begin and end? 
—lIt begins with the Offertory and ends with the doxology or 
praise just before the Our Father. 


6.—What is offered in the Offertory? 
—The offerings are bread and wine which stand for ourselves. 


7.—What do the offerings of bread and wine become? 
—They become consecrated, changed into the Body and Blood 
of Christ. 


8.—What do we become? 
—We ourselves become more sanctified. 
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9.—What does it mean to become more sanctified? 
—We are made more perfect members of the Mystical Body 
of Christ and therefore more pleasing to God. 


10.—When are the offerings consecrated? 
—In the Canon of the Mass. 


11.—When does the Canon begin and end? 
—The Canon begins with the Preface and ends with the dox- 
ology just before the Our Father. 


12.—What is the Canon made up of? 
—The Canon is made up of the words of Consecration, five 
prayers of offering, six prayers of remembrance, and two 
prayers of thanksgiving. 


13.—How do the words of Consecration continue the Sacrifice of 
the Cross? 
—They continue the Sacrifice of the Cross by making Christ 
and His Sacrifice really present on the altar. 


14.—How is the Sacrifice of Christ present on the altar? 
—Through the separate consecration of the bread and the wine 
into His body and blood which remembers the actual separa- 

tion of Christ’s blood from His body on the cross. 


15.—lIs the Sacrifice of the Mass a remembrance of Christ? 
—Yes, it shows the death of the Lord until He come (i. e., 
till the end of time). 


16.—Where are the five prayers of offering? 
—Two of them are just before the words of Consecration and 
three are immediately after. 


17.—Where are the six prayers of remembrance? 
—Three of them are before the Consecration and three after 
the Consecration. 


18.—What do the prayers before the Consecration remember? 
—They remember, first the Church on earth, then all the 
living, and then all the Saints. 


19.—What do the three prayers after the Consecration remember? 
—They remember the dead, us sinners, and all nature. 


20.—lIs there anything that is not remembered and united in the 
Sacrifice? 
—No; our Lord said, “If I be lifted up, I will draw all things 
to myself.”’ 
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21.—What are the prayers of thanksgiving? 
—The two prayers of thanksgiving are the Preface and the 
doxology just before the Our Father. 


9. THE SACRIFICE-BANQUET 


1.—When does the Communion of the Mass begin and end? 
—It begins with the Our Father and ends with the Mass. 


2.—Do we give anything in this part of the Mass? 
—No, God gives His greatest Gift to us. 


3.—What is the best preparation for holy Communion? 
—The best preparation for holy Communion is to take part 
in the offering of the Sacrifice. 


4.—How can we best take part in the offering of the Sacrifice? 
—By joining our hearts and minds with the priest in the of- 
fering of the Sacrifice. 


5.—Why is the offering of the Sacrifice the best preparation for 
Communion? 

—Because then God gives Himself to us in Communion after 
we have given ourselves to Him in the offering of the Sacri- 
fice. 

6.—How long should the thanksgiving after holy Communion 
last? 


—The thanksgiving after holy Communion should last all our 
life time and even for all eternity. But we should also make 
a special thanksgiving right after Communion. 
7.—How can we best give thanks in our lives for holy Com- 
munion? 
—We can best give thanks by becoming more Christ-like in 
all our thoughts and words and actions. 


PAUL BUSSARD. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS' 
LITURGICAL INSTRUCTION 


(Translated from Bibel und Liturgie [Klosterneuburg, bei Wien], Vol. III 
[July 1, 1929] pp. 396-399.) 
F the Liturgical Movement is to realize any lasting 
results, then it must above all lay hold of the Cath- 
olic youth. For he who has possession of the young 
commands the future. Liturgical training must, there- 
fore, begin at as early an age as possible. Hence it 
will be of profit for educators to inform themselves concerning 
the essence of liturgical piety. Thus will they also learn to know 
the nature of the problem and the means of liturgical education. 





I 


Whence has the so-called ‘‘liturgical revival’’ chiefly taken 
its rise? 

To answer this question we must consider the essence of 
Catholic piety. 

Firstly, Catholic piety is objective piety; that is, a total sur- 
render to God and to His revelation, to His Church and her 
doctrines and her means of grace. The Catholic accepts these 
supernatural facts with reverence, acknowledges and assents to 
them. For, a scientific knowledge about God and the Church not 
only is rare in the ordinary Catholic, but is in no way any duty 
of his. Only one thing is his high concern: above all to bend the 
knee and head before the Divine: objective piety. 

Secondly, Catholic piety is collective piety; that is, prayer 
in, with, and by means of the community. The principal com- 
mandment of Catholicism is love, hence the community. All Cath- 
olics, taken collectively, compose the Communion of Saints, the 
Mystical Body of Christ, of which He is the Head, they the mem- 
bers. The Church is the Kingdom of God, the Catholics are its 


1 Under this general title, an article or part of an article taken from a 
foreign review will appear in every issue of the new volume of Orate Fratres. 
This practice, suggested by a subscriber, should help to keep alive the feeling 
of solidarity and Catholic fellowship among all apostles of the liturgy.—Ed. 
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citizens. In short, Catholic piety finds its best expression in com- 
munity worship. 

Thirdly, Catholic piety is rational piety, rattonabile obse- 
quium. Love, indeed, is its principal commandment; not merely 
love shown in words or by tongue, but a love resulting in action. 
Knowledge, however, forms the root of love; nothing is desired 
rationally of which there has been no foreknowledge. The basis of 
Catholic piety, the beginning of justification, is faith. Faith is a 
rational acceptance of some truth, either on the ground of one’s 
own knowledge or on the guaranteed veracity of him who im- 
parts it. Christian hope is likewise rational, since it rests on the 
omnipotence, goodness, and truthfulness of God. Accordingly, the 
theological virtues are rational piety. The same could be said of 
the moral virtues, but this would take us too far afield. 

Finally, Catholic piety is public piety. Man is a being com- 
posed of soul and body. Hence external worship necessarily be- 
longs to Catholic piety. Added to this, the divine services make 
supernatural knowledge easier of attainment; for the intellect un- 
derstands more easily what has first passed through the senses. 
The outward manifestation by means of prayer, song, and obla- 
tion effects the interior disposition, which really constitutes the 
essence of piety. Just this external celebration exerts a great at- 
traction on the faithful. 

To sum up: Catholic piety is characterized by a childlike 
acceptance of supernatural facts, the distinctive disposition of the 
child toward its heavenly Father and toward Mother Church on 
earth, absolute conviction of the reasonableness of our relations to 
God, ceaseless joy in the external worship of God. 

II. 

But what is the present condition of Catholic piety in general? 

In agreement with the Western tendency of the mind, it takes 
great pleasure in being skeptical. The existence of God is made the 
object of demonstration, instead of an object of faith. Researches 
are made into the origins of the Church, but fidelity to her dis- 


appears. The autonomy of the domain of culture is jealously 
pointed out. ‘Progressive’ Catholicism recommends the adaptation 
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of dogma to the time-spirit. Relativity threatens to lay hold on 
religion. Many members of the Church embrace an anthropocentric 
piety, an autonomous subjectivism, and bombastically call it “‘phil- 
osophy of religion’’. 

The relations to the heavenly Father are perverted, and this 
has caused the consciousness of a close union in Catholic worship 
to disappear. Religious egotism is rampant. The scholars form a 
religious caste for themselves; similarly the peasants and the labor- 
ing class. This causes the proletariat to become a massa damnata. 
The bond of love is wanting; the idea of the mystical body of 
Christ is extinct. Each one prays for himself; his neighbor is left 
to the attack of the robbers. Hence it comes, that there is no vig- 
orous initiative taken against social evils: alcoholism, prostitu- 
tion, etc. 

Catholic piety often dissipates itself in sentimentality, which 
is the cause of the multitudinous and ever-increasing popular devo- 
tions. It would seem that the root of religion, of piety, is irra- 
tional. Impulse and caprice govern the attendance at Mass and 
the reception of the Sacraments. Exterior, meaningless usages and 
customs are tenaciously adhered to, but spirit and conviction are 
wanting. The writer recalls the monotonous drawling of the 
rosary during Mass in many localities. Frequently a crass religious 
ignorance exists, which causes many to fall into the snares of 
unbelief and heresy. 

Catholics in general possess a very meager understanding and 
appreciation of the Church’s ceremonies. These are even avoided 
and shunned, some of the faithful being content with attending 
a short low Mass on Sundays and holydays from one year to 
another, others with sacrificing the Sunday’s Mass to sport and 
recreation. Plain chant need not be mentioned at all, for it has 
practically become extinct in German districts. Certainly, the faith- 
ful pray at Mass, but they do not pray the Mass, not to speak at 
all of participation in the Day-Hours of the Church. 


III. 


To lead Catholic piety back to the heights of its ideals forms 
the task of the liturgical revival. That the young may be imbued 
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with this spirit, their entire religio-moral training must be reformed 
on liturgical lines. 

Liturgical piety is first of all objective piety. But just this 
piety lies close to the soul of the child. A joyous affirmation of 
all facts is one of its characteristics. Hence it is easy to win over 
the child to the liturgy. The daily sacrifice of the Mass must be 
made the center of his spiritual life. We must tell him: the sacri- 
fice of the Mass and the sacrifice of Calvary are identical; both in 
the same way bring about our salvation and the honor of God. 
We must initiate him into the profound symbolism of the ceremo- 
nies of the Mass and the various liturgical colors. The Mass texts, 
at least those of the Sundays and holydays, must be explained. 
The writer has no intention of concealing the fact that this is the 
most difficult task. Even in good translations the language of the 
Church is anything but childlike. The frequent, involved con- 
structions are unintelligible to the infant mind. An idiomatic ver- 
sion is very much to be desired. This must be composed for the 
most part of leading sentences, with very few explanatory phrases 
—extremely simple and extremely clear. 

The young can be initiated into the common public worship 
without much effort. Already in the common school life and in 
the devotions practiced there, the idea of collective action is ex- 
tant. Children are sociable, hence collective piety is for them the 
natural thing; of their own accord they form a liturgical com- 
munity. To co-offer the Mass with the priests has a very great 
attraction for them, and they soon become masters of a modicum 
of Latin. This active participation in the Mass imparts color and 
warmth to the frequently monotonous devotional life of the. 
school. The writer confesses frankly that much opposition to the 
introduction of liturgical Mass prayers is raised by narrow educa- 
tors, who, because of hide-bound custom, would rather drone the 
rosary or sing some popular hymn than pray the Mass. But “‘the 
good will withstand all attacks’; the saintly Pius X is on the 
side of the friends of the liturgy. The writer has had no experiences 
with liturgical afternoon devotions. It is a sufficient cause of joy 
to him, if he succeeds in introducing the liturgical Mass. 

The children must not ‘only experience the liturgical year, 
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and especially the Mass, but also understand their meaning. It is 
necessary that the connection between the ecclesiastical season and 
the texts of the Mass be made evident. According to the writer’s 
experience, the Klosterneuburg Mass texts are best suited to this 
purpose. With the aid of a guide to the city of Rome, the stational 
churches are shown to the children. The Introit presents the leading 
thought, which the Klosterneuburg texts indicate in small type. 
Still, the Church’s prayers are not simple enough. The “‘O God, 
who” statements must disappear. Frequently the Epistles cause 
considerable trouble, especially those of St. Paul, who was a— 
scholar. But the Gospels are the easier. The Credo is an intermin- 
able sentence: one subject, one predicate and innumerable objects; 
this is unintelligible to the child—not as to content but only as 
to form. To expand on the connection of the other parts of the 
Mass would make this article too extensive. What has been said 
emphasizes the fact sufficiently that efforts must be made to bring 
the liturgy closer to the child’s understanding. 

The public worship of the Church, as it were, finds a sympa- 
thetic chord in the soul of the child. He is anxious to hear and 
see, that he may understand. What a pity that our young hear 
plain chant so infrequently! Community chant in German parishes 
is of rare occurrence. And yet, in the writer’s opinion, the ecclesias- 
tical chant, which is the external expression by means of notes of 
the Church’s inmost thoughts and sentiments, is eminently suited 
to give the child’s devotion a liturgical formation. Let us rejoice 
at least that the immense profusion of symbolism in the Mass 
captivates the mind and heart of the child: the humble, reserved 
attitude during the preparatory prayers and the Introit, the sup- 
pliant cries of the Kyrie, the jubilant note of the Gloria, the ready 
rising to honor the word of God, the pithy phrases of the Credo, 
the humble act of oblation, the eloquent washing of hands, the 
mysterious, quiet fervor of the Canon, the ardent desire for the 
Eucharist, and the final blessing sealing the action of grace. These 
are the thoughts and feelings excited in the child’s soul by means 
of word and action: cultual piety. 

At the present time the cry is heard on all sides that fidelity 
to the Church is on the wane. It is a fact. Causes of the desertion 
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are manifold: ignorance of the truths of faith, business cares, im- 
moral living, entirely too great a demand made on human energies 
by economical conditions. The writer should like to ask if the 
meager understanding of the Church’s life, of her prayer and sacri- 
fice, does not also play its part in estranging her children, large 
and small. 

Thanks be to God! Today we are in a liturgical revival that 
bodes much good. Would that above all it inspired the instructors 
of our youth! The truly Catholic educators—parents, clergy, and 
teachers—cannot work for the renewal and deepening of Catholic 
piety in a better way than through liturgical education. 


J. EHLINGER. 








“In order to give a real, actual, and concrete char- 
acter to the explanations of holy Mass, I lead the chil- 
dren near the altar each time that I speak to them of 
holy Mass. While instructing, while calling forth ques- 
tions (and the latter are not wanting, I can assure you! ) 
I show them the altar, the altar stone, the tabernacle, the 
altar cloth, linens, etc. . . . the chalice, the paten, the 
host (as yet only bread), and the vestment of the priest. 
I can tell you that never have I given these lessons with- 
out experiencing a deep emotion, a veritable joy. With 
what large eyes the children looked, with what sus- 
tained attention they listened, with what respect they 
went up the steps of the altar!’-—ABBE SPIRITUS. 
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WITH OvuR It is with excusable good feeling that we herewith 
READERS present the first issue of the new Orate Fratres to our 
readers. We feel sure that all our friends rejoice with 
us at the forward step we have taken in the enlargement of O. F. 
and in the additional departments that it will carry from now on. 
Not that the change is such a great departure from the previous 
volumes. No change that marks growth is that. Growth every where 
takes place by small steps in a definite direction. And so the growth, 
as represented in the changed features of our review, is not a sup- 
planting of the old by something new, but a further unfolding 
from within—a true development marking a wider and larger ap- 
plication of the spirit in which all our work has been done. 


Because of the gradual nature of all true growth, those who 
are part and parcel of the growth may not be aware of its extent 
so well as those who can watch it from without and at greater dis- 
tance of time. From such a distance one can better see the successive 
events in their interrelation, and their wider significance in the 
whole chain of happenings. A number of significant events took 
place in the past year that are truly landmarks in the growth of 
the liturgical movement. It is with pleasure that we recall them 
on this occasion, even though as single events they are well known 
to all interested in the liturgical apostolate. 

In the past twelve months the first National Liturgical Day 
was celebrated. As in other countries, it should mark the inaugura- 
tion of an annual event, or rather of a group of events that will 
take place yearly in many dioceses of our country.—This year 
a number of liturgical summer schools were held for the first time 
in the United States, England and Ireland, while those existing 
heretofore showed continued growth over the previous years.— 
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One of the most important steps, in regard to future results, is 
the close connection being formed in many places between the 
liturgy and religious instruction of the young. In the past year 
three outstanding books appeared on the complex question of 
religious instruction, by the Reverend Fathers McMahon, Sharpe, 
and Bandas. All of them agree in stressing specifically the im- 
portance of the liturgy in religious instruction —Our own man- 
uals, With Mother Church, were launched this year. They have 
met with a most enthusiastic reception, and already plans are in 
progress for a considerable enlargement of their matter and scope. 
—From distant countries we can happily report a greatly in- 
creased interest in the apostolate in South Africa, energetic be- 
ginnings in Australia, and the first call for action from China. 


In the present issue we are presenting ‘““‘A Small Catechism 
on the Mass’’. It is the first catechism of its kind in English to 
our knowledge and stresses entirely the inner nature of the sacri- 
ficial prayer of the Mass. Some few of our readers have seen ad- 
vance copies of it, and their encouragement and advice induced 
us to publish it at the earliest possible opportunity. We have re- 
ceived various suggestions in regard to it, some of which have 
already been acted upon. But the suggestions calling for an enlarge- 
ment of the catechism were deferred for future action. We pre- 
ferred to wait till the first publication of it would bring further 
ideas from a large number of our readers. We were also moved to 
publish it without delay because some readers desired reprints for 
immediate use in religious instruction. Arrangements have been 
made by the Liturgical Press to furnish such reprints at the rate 
of one dollar for fifty, and one seventy-five per hundred post- 
paid. In the meantime we cordially invite all possible suggestions 
fur a final reprinting of the catechism in booklet form, as a num- 
ber of our Popular Liturgical Library. 

The general divisions of the present ‘‘Small Catechism’’ are 
the same as those of the series of articles entitled “If I Be Lifted 
Up”’ by the same author. As the series is to be published later in 
our Popular Liturgical Library, it should serve as an excellent 
background for the use of the small catechism. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE: With the opening of a new volume of O. F. 
SUNDAY we are desirous of making closer contact with 
SERVICES our readers and we hope to accomplish this by 

presenting a sort of questionnaire, inviting free 
and candid response to any or all of the questions. These queries 
are not meant to be exhaustive on any subject, but are thought to 
be such as would interest an active member of any parish and en- 
able him to write something in reply. The answers we expect to 
receive, by giving us a truer estimate of the liturgical status of 
parish life, will suggest timely topics for future discussions in ““The 

Apostolate’ and likewise furnish practical material for the ‘‘Ques- 

tion and Answer”’ section of O. F. 

Is the Sunday High Mass appreciated as the supreme reli- 
gious function of the week? What has been done to create this 
appreciation? Has the parochial High Mass been explained as the 
highest expression of worship? Is it stressed sufficiently that wor- 
ship is a social act? That on the Lord’s Day the parish should 
worship as a social unit? That the High Mass is the family Mass? 
That the additional solemnity gives more glory to God? 

Is the manner of carrying out the greater solemnity more 
edifying? Is the singing liturgical? Has the beauty and propriety 
of liturgical chant been explained? What has been done to foster 
proper singing? Does the congregation participate in the singing? 
To what extent? Does such participation arouse deeper interest in 
the Mass and bring about better attendance? 

Does the bearing and behavior of the servers add to the 
solemnity? How are the servers educated to decorum and devo- 
tion? Is the privilege of serving at the altar restricted to boys, or 
are also older members permitted and encouraged to assist as 
servers? 

Is the liturgical meaning of the respective Sunday or Feast 
explained in the sermon? Are the sermons of proper length? 

What is the relative attendance at early Mass? Is perhaps the 
attendance larger, because the service is shorter? Or because it is 
the Communion Mass? Or because many wish to be through with 
the Sunday obligations at an early hour? Or because many pre- 
fer the singing at the early Mass (children’s choir, congregational) ? 
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Are Vespers held in your parish in the afternoon or evening? 
How are they attended? Who sings the Vespers? Do the people 
take part in the singing? What Vespers are being sung, those of 
the respective Sunday or Feast, or of the Blessed Virgin Office? 
How often is practice held for the proper singing of Vespers? Are 
the people instructed as to the meaning of this liturgical service? 
Which is the best time for Vespers? What substitutes for Vespers 
are in vogue in your parish? Have these a greater appeal for the 
people? If so, what may be the reason? 

When is Benediction given on Sundays? How do the people 
appreciate this function? Do they understand the value and mean- 
ing of this service relative to holy Mass? Who sings the hymns at 
Benediction? Are the simple Gregorian melodies preferred? 

To these similar questions we invite our readers to answer 
as fully as possible. Our correspondents need not hesitate for fear 
that the report they make may reflect unfavorably on their parish. 
Nothing is more wholesome than the truth. The answers shall be 
so used as not to identify any particular place or person. 





Oo 

LITURGICAL In his first official Visitation and Confirmation in 

BRIEFS his diocese of Birmingham, His Grace Archbishop 

McWilliams ‘‘suggested that the congregation should 

learn to sing the responses at Mass and thus take a greater part in 
the offering of the holy Sacrifice.’’ 


Recently a friend gave us an invitation card beginning as 
follows: ““You are cordially invited to attend ten lectures on the 
use and meaning of the Roman Missal.—The benefits you will 
derive from a knowledge of the Missal are actually beyond ex- 
pression, because it will bring to your understanding the Mass— 
than which nothing is greater.’’ Then followed the time and place 
of meeting and an outline of the lectures. The announcement was 
sent out by the Reverend Paul Bussard of the Cathedral of St. 
Paul, who is conducting this course on demand for the third or 
fourth time within the space of a year. The basic ideas of the 
course are given in the articles appearing in the present and coming 
issues of O. F. under the title “If I Be Lifted Up”. 


The Watch Tower, the student weekly of Marygrove Col- 
lege, Detroit, is continuing its regular column on the liturgy. Under 
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the department headed “‘Instaurare Omnia in Christo’, the college 
students are kept informed of the latest progress in the liturgical 
life, and are exhorted to join in the life of the Church through 
practical leads directing them to the spiritual treasury of the 
Church's worship as unfolded during the church year. 


The Acolyte has been carrying a series of articles on “‘Active 
Participation’’ by the Reverend Richard E. Power. In them our 
esteemed fellow editor is elucidating his topic from all angles, 
bringing to bear on it, the pronouncements of present and former 
popes, the Fathers of the Church, Councils, and the dogmatic con- 
cept of sacrifice as applied to the Mass. 





From the Pustet company of Regensburg, Germany, we re- 
ceived notice of the death on September 27, 1929, of the Reverend 
Dr. Karl Weinmann, director of the Regensburg school of church 
music and general president of the society of St. Caecelia for 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. ‘‘He was a loving friend,” 
says the notice signed by Friedrich Pustet, ‘‘a faithful adviser to 
our firm, a tireless administrator, a leader in Catholic church music, 
who, following in the footsteps and tradition of his predecessors, 
devoted himself clearsightedly and wholeheartedly to the still 
greater tasks of our own day.’’—R. I. P. 


During the summer, a recent news report stated, Father 
Joshua Brady of the Diocesan Teachers’ College, St. Paul, and 
of St. Thomas the Apostle Church of Minneapolis, undertook 
‘a post-summer school lecture tour, in which he delivered over 
twenty-five lectures to approximately 9,000 teaching sisters in 
many mid-Western and Eastern cities.’’ In his lectures he stressed 
“the use of the daily missal, the Mass chart and the perpetual 
Church Calendar’ (See O. F., Vol. III, pp. 157-8). “Besides 
dwelling upon these as means of presenting the liturgy to the 
people, he spoke also of the general liturgical renaissance now evi- 
dent throughout the entire Catholic world. He discovered a wide 
use of the missal by the adult laity in the East in particular.”’ 
Increasing interest in liturgical instruction is also indicated by the 
growing demand for the perpetual Church Calendar, the cruciform 
“Order of the Mass’’ and the explanatory leaflet “‘Practical Sug- 
gestions for Teaching the Liturgy of the Mass’’ (see O. F., III, p. 
286). Of these a thousand, seventy thousand, and ten thousand 
were disposed of respectively by the end of September. 


The Catholic Sentinel of Portland, Oregon, has for some 
months been conducting a ‘Question Box”’ to which “both Cath- 
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olics and non-Catholics are invited to send in their bona fide ques- 
tions regarding doctrines and practices of the Catholic Church.” 
It is of interest to note that all the questions appearing in the first 
“Question Box’’ were of liturgical import: ‘“What is the meaning 
of the word Liturgy?——What is the meaning of the word Canon 
as used in the Church?—Are there any other liturgies besides the 
Roman or Latin employed in the Western Church?—-How many 
languages are used in the Mass?——What is meant by plain chant? 
—What was the ‘Discipline of the Secret’ in the early Church?”’ 


The children of St. Mary’s cathedral, Winnipeg, says a news 
report, are to learn to sing the Gregorian Masses at regular inter- 
vals. His Grace, Archbishop Alfred A. Sinnott, has inaugurated 
a plan according to which the entire student body of the school 
all who are able to sing—is to constitute a well trained chil- 
dren’s choir capable of singing all the parts now rendered by the 
cathedral choir. ““The new plan was put into effect for the first 
time October 6, when the children, grouped in the center aisles of 
the Cathedral, sang all the responses and the parts of the Common 
of the Mass usually sung by the choir. The effect was highly im- 
pressive, the voices of the boys and girls rising in solemn melody 
as the Mass progressed. Training of the children is in the hands 
of the Sisters of the Holy Name, of St. Mary’s School, and the 
singing was noteworthy for its continuity, as the children’s choir 
has been in operation for several years.”’ 





Another college and highschool publication has joined the 
ranks of the liturgical apostles. The Marywood Voice, organ of 
Sacred Heart College, Grand Rapids, Mich., carries a regular page 
on the liturgical life. “Inasmuch as the liturgy is growing more 
and more deeply into the lives of the students,’’ says the October 
issue, “it has seemed but right to us that the Voice should express 
this important phase of life at Marywood.”’ 


At the same time the Dominican Sisters of the community 
have launched a community paper, Contacts, the purpose of which 
“is to promote a Community professional spirit, and to encourage 
and further the spirit of helpfulness among the Sisters.’” There are 
some paragraphs explaining the spirit of the feasts about to come, 
in the first issue (October 25), and a full-page devoted to a les- 
son plan: ‘‘Preparation for the Feast of All Saints’’ extending 
over three days, and really too good to be hidden away in a paper 
not accessible to a wider teaching public. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
DIALOG MASS PERMITTED 


“How do we know that the Missa Rectrata is really permitted by 
the Church?”—Sr. M. A. 


It would take too long to cite all decrees or to give all the reasons 
for the permitting of the Missa recitata. Outside of several decrees quoted 
in favor of the dialog Mass in the Ephemerides Liturgicae (1921, vol. 35, 
p. 311), we have the famous decree of the S. R. C. of August 4, 1922 
(Acta Apostolicae Sedes, vol. 14, p. 505), which is a sort of final answer 
of the Holy See to the many doubts which had been expressed. This decree 
answers the question, whether it is licit for the faithful assisting at Mass 
to answer the priest together, in place of the server at the altar. The 
reply was that with the consent of the Ordinary it was permitted. The 
Ordinary, however, is to see to it that no abuses or inconveniences for 
priest or people creep in. Otherwise it is not to be allowed. Many took 
this answer to mean that the Holy See is not in favor of the dialog Mass. 
But not long after this decree was promulgated, Rome gave her approval 
on November 16, 1922, the same year, to the Canons of the fourth 
Provincial Council of Malines. Canon 279 of this Council heartily ad- 
vocates the Missa recitata in institutes for youth and in religious houses. 
The Roman Curia would certainly not change its mind from disapproval 
to approval in three months’ time. Hence we cannot take the words of 
the previous decree of August 4, 1922, as insinuating a disapproval of 
the dialog Mass. 

Nor is this.all. In “Caldey Notes” (October 1927, p. 83) we read 
of how the present Holy Father twice celebrated Mass with the people 
answering him in common, once at St. Peter’s during the International 
Eucharistic Congress at Rome, and again at the Vatican during the Holy 
Year when a large French pilgrimage assisted at this Mass on a certain 
Monday morning of that year. Afterwards, in his address, ‘the Holy 
Father alluded to the way in which the pilgrims had said the responses 
of the Mass together and commended the way in which they had thus 
wished to take their part in their and his sacrificial act. 

To quote but one author, the Reverend Michael Gatterer, S. J., in 
his Praxis Celebrandi (Innsbruck, 1926, p. 114) commends the practice 
of the Missa recitata without any scruple, adding that in this way the 
faithful, by following the ancient custom, participate more actively in 
the divine mysteries, as Pius X desired (Motu proprio). 

These are but a few instances; many more could be added. It should, 
however, be noted that the Missa recitata is not an absolute essential for 
active participation, it is great aid thereto. There is not the slightest 
vestige of truth in the claim, if made anywhere, that Rome has con- 
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demned it or even merely tolerates it. Rome has quite approved of it— 
provided, of course, that no abuses set in, and provided that the Canon 
of the Mass be not recited aloud either by priest or people. 


PSALM TRANSLATIONS 


“Can you tell me of some good English translations of the psalms, 
in which the divisions of the psalms agree a little better with the divisions 
of the Breviary than the Bible?”—C. A. G. 

To this question the following answer was received from Dom Mat- 
thew Britt, O. S. B., St. Martin’s Abbey, Lacey, Washington. 

“Literally one can find a translation of each psalm, whole or divided, 
in The Day Hours of the Church by the Benedictines of Stanbrook 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne 1916) and in Fillion’s The Psalter of 
the Roman Breviary (Herder 1923). 

“But if the inquirer has in mind rather a translation in which a 
psalm is not printed in an unbroken succession of verses but in strophes 
or stanzas, he is referred to Dr. Boylan’s The Psalms (Herder 1924) 
and to Dr. Bird’s Commentary on the Psalms (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne 1927). For a non-Catholic version of the psalms which stresses 
the strophe or stanza to the extent that all verse numbers are omitted 
see Dr. Brigg’s Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of 
Psalms (Scribner 1896). 

“With the exception of Dr. Brigg’s Commentary all the works 
mentioned above contain both the Latin and the English texts of the 
psalms.” 





CHILDREN AND THE MASS 


“How can the Mass be taught to children of the fifth and sixth 
grades? Our curriculum calls for a study of the Mass. 

I have found that the method of instruction of the Mass followed 
by a certain Order of nuns has the child know to perfection the exact 
ceremonies of the Mass. In fact, a fifth grader startled me by showing 
precisely how the priest holds the chalice at the Offertory—the proper 
height, position of the hands, and the like. The thought came to me 
that such minutiae belonged to the priest alone. What is your opinion 
of this?”?—F. J. K. 

The first question would take pages to answer, or rather to discuss. 
The present volume of O. F. will contain several articles on the matter. 
In the meantime we may be allowed to refer to an article on “Intro- 
ducing the Mass to the Children”, O. F., Vol. II, p. 353ff. 

In regard to the other point, we can frankly see no purpose what- 
ever in teaching the children such minutiae. They seem to us to be not 
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only superfluous and under the circumstances irrelevant, but perhaps 
harmful. Any teaching of the Mass must stress above all the inner mean- 
ing of the Mass. Stressing externals and omitting to touch the heart of 
the holy Sacrifice is more than wrong emphasis, it is mis-education. We 
suggest that the “Small Catechism on the Mass” appearing in the current 
issue of O. F. be tried with children of the fifth grade, and we invite 
a report on the results for the benefit of ourselves and our readers. 


WHAT A SISTER CAN DO 


“What can a Sister do, if the pastor is unwilling to have the Missa 
ReciTatTa?”—Sr. M. A. 


If the question means: “What can a Sister do in furthering the 
liturgical apostolate?” —we can only say that there are many things she 
can do. The Missa recitata is only one form of participation in the Mass. 
The Sister can teach the true meaning of the Mass to her charges, and 
lead them on to understanding and following by themselves the sacri- 
ficial action of the priest at the altar. As to her pastor, she might be 
able to persuade him to give the Missa recitata a trial on some special 
occasion and let the children try to do the further persuading. Where 
the pastor’s attitude is due to an unwillingness on his own part to sub- 
ject himself to the “inconvenience” of the dialog Mass (a few minutes 
more of time—necessity to proceed more deliberately—uniform pronun- 
ciation of words in alternating parts of priest and people, and the like}, 
all the Sister can do is to pray and fast with moderation and leave the 
rest to God. She may continue to hope, but should not lose any peace 
of mind over it—that would tell another tale. For, after all, as we said 
above, the Missa recitata is not a necessity but only one means of fruit- 
ful and intelligent participation. 





.@) 
COMMUNICATIONS 


(We invite our readers to send us letters on all questions of interest per- 

taining to the liturgy or the liturgical movement. Where the nature of 

the subject warrants, we shall accept for publication letters signed with 

an assumed name; but only provided we ourselves know the real name 
of the person who has sent the letter to us.—Ed.) 


IN THE SEMINARY 


Dear O. F.:—I presume that the seminarians of today study the psalms; 
though this important subject was neglected in times gone by. Should 
not the seminary course really include four years of instruction on the 
breviary, the book which consumes far more of our time than any other 
book in the clerical life? Why not arrange in the curriculum one year 
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for the study of the psalms (say, one hour per week), one year for the 
hymns, one year for the lessons, and one year for the history of the brevi- 
ary, etc.? The average priest (including myself until recently) is shame- 
fully ignorant of the contents of the breviary. I just finished a careful 
reading of Fillion’s New Psalter of the Roman Breviary, and would 
heartily recommend it as a text book in any seminary. 


CHARLEs CANNON, O. S. B. 
Mahnomen, Minnesota. 


A PASTOR WRITES 


Dear O. F.:—I just finished the reading of the last issue of Orate Fratres 
and am reminded that I shall not receive another issue unless I send my 
check. I therefore enclose a check for $4.00 which will keep me in 
safety for a little while. Let me congratulate you on your success. You 
help us parish priests to preach fruitful sermons, to build up in the 
young a virile catholicity, a living faith, and even the older folks begin 
to realize that the liturgy is very important. An old lady said to me a 
week ago: “Why have we not learned these things years ago?” 


B. LAUKEMPER. 
P. O. Mundelein, Illinois. 


IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


Dear O. F.:—I am risking my good graces in sending you a circular 
letter sent out by the Reverend Mother General of the Dominican Sisters 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan. It should be interesting to the readers of 
your valued review. I am enclosing only the part referring to the ex- 
cellent manuals With Mother Church. I am sure you will be able to 
get the consent of the Reverend Mother to publishing this part of her 
letter. That will save my skin in the affair. Here it is: 

“In the Name of the Divine Victim of the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass I beg you to take up the teaching of the Liturgy at once. Use 
as a text our new Laboratory Manuals in Religion called With Mother 
Church. Encourage each of your pupils to have his own book. 

“I have promised our dear Lord that we will do this work: 

To further His own glory. 

For the general good of the Church and this Congregation. 

That He may bless all our children and their parents. 

That He may bless our Bishops and Priests, and give them a great 
spirit of zeal. 

That He may grant us good subjects and many of them, ways and 
means of training them well, and opportunities for carrying out the 


work of the Church, and the special work of this Order. 
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That He may give eternal rest to the souls of our Sisters gone be- 
fore us, to the souls of our departed pupils and their relatives, and to 
the souls of our beloved Bishops and Priests. 

“You will endeavor, through the teaching of the Liturgy, to make 
the children of the Church love our Lord and serve Him better than 
in the past. You will do this work, my dear spiritual daughters, in 
obedience, in order to earn greater merit than you would otherwise 
receive. 

“The Laboratory Manuals, With Mother Church, are to be pro- 
cured from the Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minnesota, as you have 
been told heretofore. At the end of each semester a questionnaire will 
be sent to you for your convenience in checking up the knowledge your 
pupils have gained from the use of these Laboratory Manuals in Religion. 
You will kindly keep the resulting examination paper on file for the 
inspection of the Mother General, the Supervisor of Schools, and others 
who may be interested in the results of this work. 

“In order to help the teachers do this work to the best advantage, 
I wish that the Principals of schools would subscribe for Orate Fratres, 
and all the Sisters become familiar with the Daily Missal. The Mother- 
house will assist you in every way possible. Do not hesitate to write us 
your difficulties and successes. Your difficulties we will try to help you 
solve; the story of your successes will bring courage and help to other 
teachers. 

“Plans are now being laid to build up at Marywood a Circulating 
Liturgical Library which will spread the cause of the Liturgy by bring- 
ing within easy access to all our teachers the best books on the subject. 
Since work on this library will be begun very early, by the middle of 
October we shall send you a printed list of the books for circulation. 
If you are familiar with the names of good books on the subject which 
you think should be on our shelves, you will please me by sending these 
names into our office at once.” 

A FRIEND OF THE CAUSE. 


WHAT TO DO? 


Dear O. F.:—We are delighted with Orate Fratres. It inspires us to 
become Lay Apostles, but just where to begin and what to do is the 
question. 

Even this morning at Mass while I was enjoying my Missal, the 
priest when speaking of the Rosary, urged the people to say their Rosary 
during Mass “as it is one of the best ways of attending Mass”. He also 
added that of course the prayers in the prayer book were also very ap- 
propriate. It made me feel that there was need of much work to make 
the people appreciate the Liturgical Movement. We are in a rural parish, 
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the people coming from miles around, quite plain farmers, most of them. 
How fine it would be if we could have congregational singing and say 
the Mass prayers according to the Missal. 
(Signed) N. N. 
(“Just where to begin and what to do is the question.” We are sure 
that many of our readers can answer these questions out of their prac- 
tical experience. They are heartily invited to send their answers to O. F. 
for the benefit of fellow readers. We know of no easier way for them 
to contribute to the advance of the liturgical apostolate-—Ed.) 
Oo 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A DICTIONARY OF THE PSALTER. Dom Matthew Britt, 
O. S. B., monk of St. Martin’s Abbey, Lacey, Washington. New York 
City: Benziger Bros., xxvi, 299 pp. 8vo. $4.50. 





The reverend author of The Hymns of the Breviary and Missal 
has again made at least the whole Catholic world his debtor. A Diction- 
ary of the Psalter is really more than its title claims, it is an encyclopedia. 
“The work is not intended for the specialist,” Dom Matthew Britt says 
in his preface, “but it is designed as a practical aid for those who recite 
the divine Office, or rather for those who are preparing to do so. It may 
also be found helpful to the student of ecclesiastical Latin as well as 
to the ever increasing number of Sisters who chant the Office in choir.” 
One might add that it will surely be found helpful to anyone who in 
any way concerns himself with the Psalter. 

The Introduction explains briefly the chief English and Latin versions 
of the Psalter, and in a larger section on the “Latinity of the Vulgate 
Psalter” gives an admirable summary of the various un-Latin construc- 
tions found in that text. The body of the book gives alphabetically the 
words found in the Psalter together with their meaning, passages in 
which they occur, especially passages in which the meaning is unusual, 
and the like. The reader can get a proper notion of the wealth of material 
in the book only by recourse to its pages. The reviewer can not refrain, 
however, from illustrating its treatment, taking the first words that 
he met when he began browsing about: vanum, filia, lauda. He had 
gone straight to the first of these words because of the passage: Vanum 
est vobis ante lucem surgere. Meanings and passages containing vanum 
were given. Then came the above passage with a reference to surgo. 
The third meaning of surgo was given as follows: 

“(3) to rise, to get up from bed, or from sleep. 126, 2 Vanum est 
vobis ante lucem surgere. Vain it is for you to rise before the dawn. 
In the Hebrew this verse reads: It is vain for you, who rise early, six 
down late, (and so) eat the bread of sorrowful toils. Rise early, i. e., to 
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go forth to labor earlier than usual. Sit down late after an unusually 
prolonged day of work. Eat the bread of toils, emphasizing the intensity 
of hard labor during the lengthened time.” A wholesome lesson, indeed! 

The second meaning of filia gives us: 

“(2) The Hebrews styled cities daughters. 9, 15 in portis filiae 
Sion, in the gates of the daughter of Sion. Filiae Sion, an appositional 
genitive. Gates, public meeting places. It is used in this way also for 
people, inhabitants. 136,8 filia Babylonis, the city and its inhabitants 
collectively. 44,13; 47,12; 72,28; 96,8.” 

The second meaning of lauda is: 

“(2) to boast, glory, rejoice. 43,9 In Deo laudabimur tota die. 
We boast in the Lord at all times (B). The passive is often used in 
this sense—the Greek middle. To glory in God, says Schegg, means to 
make God the object of our glory. 9,24; 33,3; 62,12; 63,11; 104,3; 
105,5.” 

In the opinion of the reviewer there can be no better investment 
for a priest than this “Dictionary”. It will prove a life-long companion 
and inspirer, and every seminarian should get it as one of the first books 
of his infant library. One might go farther than the author and suggest 
other uses of the book: 1) For occasional five-minute browsing, where 
“extra” five minutes are so often wasted; 2) For use during the pray- 
ing of the Office, when an obscure passage comes up. Surely such a 
‘digression’, which enhances the “attente” and the “devote” there and 
then, can hardly offend against the “digne”. 


THE CHURCH YEAR. Talks to Children. Dr. Heinrich 
Stieglitz. Translated from the German by Anthony B. Kruegler, S. T. L. 
New York City: Macmillan Co., 217 pp. 


The present book deserves to be known and used much more than 
heretofore. Dr. Stieglitz is an eminent authority on the Munich or 
psychological method of instructing children. The many priests and 
sisters who have been looking for some manual or guide for explaining 
the ecclesiastical year to children will find in this book an interesting 
course of talks especially adapted, for the most part, to children of the 
intermediate grades. As the author himself says in the Foreword, for 
smaller children the talks might be simplified and shortened; for higher 
grades they can be lengthened and divided. Introducing the children 
into the ecclesiastical year means introducing them into the life of the 
Church. The work is really the first of its kind, since an explanation 
of the Church year for children has never before been published in this 
form. After several lessons on the Church year, the Sunday in the 
Church year, and liturgical colors, we find each of the seasons and their 
parts, as also the more important feasts coming within the temporal 
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cycle, treated in the author’s simple but adequate way. A perusal of the 
book itself can alone give one a proper idea of the excellent method of 
presentation to children employed by Dr. Stieglitz and faithfully ren- 
dered into English by the translator. As the subtitle, ‘“Talks to Children”, 
indicates, the matter presented might be used either in school for religion 
class or in church for short sermons to children. Those who have had 
little experience in speaking to children will find the work valuable and 
suggestive. The book could well serve as a pedagogical step-down trans- 
former for the more comprehensive and extensive treatment to be found 
in the forthcoming book Living With the Church of the Popular Litur- 
gical Library. 


OUTLINE SERMONS FOR SUNDAYS AND FEAST DAYS. 
In accordance with the Spirit of “The Liturgical Year” of Dom Gueran- 
ger, O. S. B., by Rev. Peter Geiermann, C. SS. R. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co., x. 173 pp.; $1.50. 


Interest in the liturgical year and emphasis on its character as an 
annual spiritual program for all Christians is gaining ground more and 
more. Father Geiermann’s book is perhaps the latest effort to place the 
subject matter contained in the liturgy of the Sundays and feast days 
at the ready service and command of the busy pastor. The eighty-three 
outlines presented seem to have that special property not always to be 
found in sermon outlines, namely, that they are thought-provoking. At 
the same time they give the preacher ample scope to develop the sermon 
in his own native manner, since for the body of each sermon only short 
topic sentences are given. An interesting feature of these outlines not to 
be overlooked is that each has introductory and closing sentences. Even 
the young priest will welcome this special aid. Basing his book on Dom 
Gueranger’s monumental work “The Liturgical Year”, the author has 
not only put this latter in its true light, but has also worked out in a 
practical way the principle, that unless particular circumstances demand 
a special sermon, the central idea underlying the liturgy of Sundays and 
feasts forms the most appropriate subject for preaching. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Liturgical 
Press. Mention of them here does not preclude more extensive notices later: 
BOHEMIAN BENEDICTINE PRESS, 1637 Allport St. Pilsen St. Chicago, 

Ill.: P. Marian Schaller, O. S. B., Rimsky Misal. A Bohemian-Latin Mis- 

sal. 744 pp. 1925. Imitation leather. 

BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 354 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee. Wis.: Ave Maria 
Hymnal, compiled by Rev. Jos. J. Pierron. A collection of Catholic hymns 
and tunes for church use. 130 pp. 1929. Paper bound. 

CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY OF IRELAND, Veritas House, 7 & 8 Lower 
Abbey St., Dublin, Ireland: Father Arnold, S. J., Before and After Holy 
Communion. Prayers for children. Brochure, 48 pp. 
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